A PRELIMINARY TALK

But this we cannot do without also studying what man
has in common with the animals, his instincts and the
physical laws of his body, v

INSTINCTS.

The purely reflex actions themselves hardly call for much
notice from the educator. They are uneducable, or very
nearly so, and only disappear in serious illness or when
submitted to very unnatural treatment, as when the appren-
tice sword-swallower "tires out" his vomiting reflex.
Some are quite unconsciously performed (as the dilation and
contraction of the pupil of the eye) and are quite uncon-
trollable. Others are not quite so completely below the
conscious level and are subject to a certain amount of control*
Stand inside a large plate-glass window while someone
violently and suddenly throws a pailful of water against
the outside. It is nearly impossible not to wink and flinch.
Sneezing is a little more controllable. A large part of the
training of a little baby consists in teaching Hm to acquire
control over actions which at first are reflex, and to learn
habits of cleanliness. Instincts range all the way from
responses which are practically reflex actions, made irresist-
ibly to certain narrowly defined stimuli, on the one hand,
to rather vague instinctive tendencies to act in more or less
such arid such a kind of way in response to a wide class of
stimuli, on the other. Fairly near to the lower end of the
scale is, for example, the little child's tendency to put a new
toy into its mouth. Near the other end is the " collecting
instinct" which arises in very varied situations, and which
leads to the collecting of all kinds of things, from cigarette
cards to birds' eggs, from postage stamps to the titles of
scientific articles on the applications of Mendelism to human
eugenics. Near the lower end there is little doubt about the
innate nature of the instinct, for it is usually very widespread,
is often shared with the higher animals, and haa often b$QU
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